











Chats With the Editor 


Teachers’ Pets—Again! 


Teacher was giving out the arith- 
metic assignment. “I want you to do all the 
odd-numbered problems on page 273,” he 
said. 

Alfred’s hand was up almost before 
teacher was through speaking. ‘“That’s 
twenty problems,” he whined. “You don’t 
mean we've got to do that many, do you?” 

Albert, too, thought twenty problems 
would take a lot of work, but he said noth- 
ing, just wrote the assignment down. 

A little later in the day, a similar thing 
happened. This time, teacher was giving 
out the English assignment. “For tomor- 
row,” he said, “write a theme on how Presi- 
dent Lincoln went about preparing the 
Gettysburg Address. Make it about 250 
words.” 

“Two hundred and fifty words!” Alfred 
exploded. “That’s terrible. It will take for- 
ever to write that much.” 

Albert said nothing. 

Next morning Alfred turned in his as- 
signments. He had done fourteen of the 
problems. His theme wasn’t finished yet, 
and he told the teacher he thought he ought 
to have more time for it. 

Albert handed in his assignments. All 
twenty problems were done. His theme was 
256 words long, written neatly. 

Now, be honest with yourself. If you 
were the teacher, which of these two stu- 
dents would you prefer to have in your 
class? Alfred—always whining, grumbling, 
complaining? Or Albert—who tackled the 
work and got it done? 

I’m talking about teachers’ pets again 
today, because so far we've really talked 
about juniors at home or in the Pathfinder 
Club. This time, I’m talking about juniors 
in school. 

I’ve asked teachers what they liked in 
some of their students. One of them told me 
he liked students who were interested in 
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what the class was doing. “I'll always re- 
member one class I had,” he told me. 
“When there was a class trip coming up, 
or some other project, they al/ got in and 
worked. Other classes showed about as 
much enthusiasm as a garden of cabbages. 
I’d rather forget them.” 

Another teacher said he especially ap- 
preciated students who did their work 
cheerfully. They all liked students who did 
their bit to make the classroom happy. 

None of them liked grumblers, growlers, 
or complainers. And they didn’t have h 
use for students who were always a: 
be first. 

Teachers don’t like to have to punish stu- 
dents. Don thought he had a real case 
against his teacher. “He punishes me often, 
because he doesn’t like me,” Don said. The 
truth was quite different, however. Don’s 
teacher didn’t like him, because he had to 
punish him so often. 

Tell your teacher once in a while that 
you like him—but don’t overdo it! Don’t 
polish the apple. Don’t backslap. And 
never tell your teacher that while you like 
him, you “can’t stand that old substitute 
teacher we had yesterday.” Experienced 
teachers are suspicious at once when you 
say things like that. They wonder what you 
say about them behind their backs. 

Don’t tell tales on the other students. 
Teachers don’t admire tattlers. 

Your teacher will appreciate your obedi- 
ence more than your gifts. He will be 
thrilled to see you listening to his worship 
talks and overcoming bad habits. 

If you haven’t got on well with your 
teacher this year, don’t complain about it. 
Don’t criticize him. And don’t try to change 
him. That’s impossible! Try to change your- 
self. You'll find that hard enough! 

Make it your goal this summer to be- 
come cheerful, obedient, patient, kind. 
Plan now that next year you will do your 
assignments well and get them in on time. 
Read Galatians 5:22, 23 once in a while. 
Make your classroom a happy place. eo: 
your teacher will be sure to like yo e 
other students will too, and so will every- 
one else. 
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It Wasnt a Gun 


By RICHARD H. UTT 


O! NO! Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot!” the 

an cried as he opened the door and 

s ho was standing on the step. He raised 

his hands, terror-stricken, and waited for his 
enemy to pull the trigger. 

The enemy smiled, pulled something 
from his inside coat pocket, and held it out 
toward the man of the house. But what he 
held out was not a gun. 

Now let’s go back a few years and find 
out what had happened to make this man so 
frightened. 

Santiago—the enemy on the doorstep— 
was husky and athletic when he was young. 
He lived in one of the Spanish countries to 
the south. He was the best boxer in his high 
school, and when he graduated he decided to 
earn his living by boxing. After all, there 
was nothing else he could do so well, and a 
champion boxer made lots of money. Soon 
he was becoming very famous, earning large 
sums of money. 

But many temptations lie waiting for a 











worldly young boxer with money. Not 
knowing any better way, Santiago began to 
drink. Often he attended parties that lasted 
all night. Before long he was spending 
money as fast as he made it—even faster. 
For a year or more he still won most of the 
boxing matches in spite of his bad health 
habits, and took in more and more money. 
He was praised in his country’s sports Cir- 
cles and liked to see his picture on the sports 
pages of the leading newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

But eventually the liquor and smoking 
and the all-night parties began to catch up 
with him, and he started slipping down the 
boxing ladder he had climbed. In no time at 
all he had tumbled out of sight. The fans 
who had formerly admired him cheered 
new champions now, instead. To page 19 
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The man raised his hands in terror and waited for 
his enemy to pull a gun from his pocket and shoot. 

















The Little Old Lady 


Who Was Afraid 


of the City 


By SOMEBODY’S GRANDMA 


’M ALWAYS afraid when I go to the city. 
I hate the push and bustle, the smoke and 
noise, and all the rushing traffic. I don’t even 
like shopping any more. The truth is, I’m 
getting too old for the city. 

But I had to go today. My glasses must be 
changed. I had to buy some clothes, and 
there were a few other things I needed. So I 
took my courage in both hands and started 
off. I caught the bus at Midson’s Corner, and 
then there was an eight-mile drive to the 
north shore of the harbor. I sat back and 
tried to enjoy myself. Fortunately, the land- 
scape was pretty at first. But soon we came 
to the outskirts of the city, and there the 
beauty ended. 

The ferry was loading for the trip across 
the harbor when my bus stopped. We rum- 
bled onto it, and when the cars that were 
waiting were driven on and the gates were 
closed, we moved out. Twenty minutes 
later I was walking into one of the biggest 
department stores in town. 

The clerks were very nice to me; they 


understood what I wanted and helped me in 
every way. I had a big armful of packages by 
the time I was ready to go back to the bus. 
In fact, I began to be alarmed because | 
wasn't sure that I could manage them all. 

I struggled along. Several people took the 
trouble to look at me, but no one took the 
trouble to help me. They were in too big a 
hurry. 

At last I was in the wide street that led 
to the bus station. “Now,” I said to myself, 
“just a little while longer and you'll be able 
to rest those weary legs of yours.” They were 
beginning to tremble at the knees. 

I changed the packages from one arm to 
the other to give myself a break. As I was 
doing so, a tall, fat man pushed past me on 
the sidewalk and sent the packages on my 
right arm sprawling. 

“Dear, dear,” I muttered to myself, “flst 
how do you think you're going to get all 
those packages arranged, Augusta Free- 
man?” 

That fat man! He didn’t even stop to see 
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what he had done. After five minutes or so, 
and after being bumped and jestled by the 
crowds rushing to the ferry, I managed to 
get my cargo balanced again and set off. 

More people and still more people began 
to press into that street. It seemed as if all 
the people in the city must live on the north 
shore, and were trying to get on the ferry at 
the same time. There just wasn’t room for 
an old lady of seventy-nine on the sidewalk. 
A smartly dressed young woman bumped 
my hat and set it at a stupid angle, but I 
didn’t dare lay my packages down to 
straighten it. I'd probably lose everything L 
had, there were so many feet tramp- 
ing by. 

Wouldn’t someone in all that crowd help 
an old lady who was afraid of the city? A 
tall, middle-aged man, very well dressed, 
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As | changed the packages from one arm to the other, 
a fat man bumped me and the packages went flying. 


very well groomed, and looking terribly im- 
portant, bumped me as he passed. He was 
most annoyed. To the man walking next to 
him he said, “These doddering old women! 
Why can’t they get their business over in 
the mornings instead of waiting till the 
rush hour? They make me sick, the old 
fools!” 

I wished I could wither away. Then as I 
was passing an empty warehouse, two 
youngsters poked their heads through a bro- 
ken window and yelled like wounded In- 
dians. I turned to see what was the matter 
and one little villain aimed a water pistol 
and squirted me right in the eye. Both the 
rascals screamed with laughter. It seemed to 
be the best fun they had had in a long time. 

I had had enough. What had happened to 
the world since I was a child? When had 
young people started treating old people so 
rudely? I couldn’t wipe the water from my 
eye, my hands were too full of parcels. I was 
ready to sit down in the street and cry. My 
arms and knees wouldn’t hold me up 
another minute. 

A gentle, yet strong hand touched my el- 
bow. “Excuse me, Ma’am, but you are aw- 
fully loaded. Let me take your packages. 
Were you planning to get the bus?” 

For a minute I just stared at him. What a 
fine looking young man he was! 

Then I found my voice. “You are most 
kind; yes, I certainly need you. I was just be- 
ginning to think I’d never reach the bus de- 
pot. You're wonderful.” 

He smiled and took my packages. De- 
spite the movement about him, he was able 
to get all the packages into one arm. He 
took my left arm with his other one and 
guided me safely right onto the bus. “Do 
you have far to walk when you get off?” he 
asked anxiously, when I was seated and he 
had arranged the packages neatly in the 
rack. 

“Oh, no!” I told him. “Anyway, if I am too 
tired, I can ask Jimmy Midson to help me. 
He's a good boy, Jimmy is.” 

The young man was about to leave. I said, 
“I can’t thank you enough. My faith in peo- 
ple was becoming badly shaken, but now it 
is restored.” 

He smiled and patted my shoulder. “It 
was a pleasure, Ma'am. Take care of your- 
self. Perhaps I'll see you again, sometime.” 

I watched him as he hurried across to 
another bus. “It’s mot so terrible after all, 
going to the city,” I smiled. 
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Chapter 3 


Ayesha, Beloved of God 


By NORMA R. 


YESHA sat in the crowded schoolroom, 

with her face red and her heart aching 
with embarrassment, until the children were 
dismissed. 

Then the girl across the aisle spoke to 
her. “I am Layna, daughter of Sutan Mas. 
What is your name?” 

Ayesha told Layna her name and her 
grandfather’s name. 

“We will be friends,’ Layna said as they 
walked toward the door where Uncle Ali 
waited. “This is my first term too. Last week 
I was a stranger, just as you are today. And I 
wore a sarong on my first day. I know how 
you feel.” 

Then Ayesha felt better. She had made a 
friend, a beautiful friend. She went home 
with Uncle Ali, talking all the way about 
the school and Layna and the teacher and 
the lessons. 

The next morning Ayesha wore one of 
her starched cotton dresses and felt more at 
home. Layna met her at the school gate. 

“Oh, Ayesha, we are alike today. We both 
have blue dresses.” 

“I have two blue ones and a pink one and 
a green one and three white ones § 

“Oh, you must be rich.” Layna slipped her 
arm through Ayesha’s. “I have just this one 
—this blue one. My mother washes and 
irons it every afternoon after school. Of 
course, I have a white dress for Sabbath. I 
wouldn’t wear it any other day.” 

“Sabbath? What is that?” Ayesha asked. 

“We worship God on the seventh day of 
the week. It is His holy Sabbath.” 

Ayesha turned and took her new friend 
by the shoulder with a firm grip. “Tell me— 
are you a Christian? Did your God die on a 
cross of wood?” 
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Layna hesitated an instant, then raised 
her soft brown eyes to Ayesha’s. “Yes, I am 
a Christian and our Lord, Tuhan Isa, died on 
a cross of wood. But He was only dead for 
three days. God raised Him up and He is 
alive now and He will live forever.” 

“But you are talking about two Gods.” 
Ayesha was confused. “Tell me about it. 
Why did He have to die?” 

“Our God is really three in one, God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Spirit. It was God the Son who died, and He 
had to die because of the sins of the world 
—so He could save people from their sins, 
you see.” 

“It all sounds strange to me, and I don’t 
understand it.” 

The school bell rang, and both girls hur- 
ried to their desks. Ayesha was trembling 
with excitement. She scarcely heard a word 
of the opening exercises. Layna was a Chris- 
tian—a Christian. “Heathen dogs,” Uncle 
Ali called all Christians; but Layna was no 
heathen dog. She was sweet and kind. Uncle 
Ali was always saying things that were un- 
true. This must certainly be one of them. 

Ayesha watched Layna as she opened her 
books, and she began to study the pretty 
girl—a Christian! 

Finally Ayesha pulled out her own books 
and determined to master her Dutch lessons 
and the Dutch language as soon as possible. 
Then perhaps she might go on and learn 
English and read for herself the story of 
Tuhan Isa (Jesus) who had died on a cross 
of wood. She decided to bring the little 
book with the symbol of the cross on its 
cover to school tomorrow and show it to 
Layna. 

When recess came, Layna took her by the 





arm again. “What are you, Ayesha?” she 
asked. “Are you Mohammedan?” 

“I told you that I am the granddaughter 
to Hadji Mudin,” Ayesha said. “All my fam- 
ily are Moslem. They have been forever and 
ever, and I guess they always will be.” 

“Where is your father?” Layna lowered 
her voice. 

Ayesha whispered the answer. “He died 
last week. He was Hadji Mudin’s eldest son.” 

“Ah, then—” Layna bit her lip as if trying 
to hold back words that wanted to come out. 
“You must be—you must E 

“Yes,” Ayesha said and she felt her cheeks 
grow hot. “Yes, I am that girl, the girl whose 
mother poisoned her father and left her 
alone and hungry and then ran away with 
her friends.” Ayesha’s voice came out 
through deep sobs. 

Layna let go of Ayesha’s arm and stood 
looking at her with a surprised expression in 
her eyes. “Don’t be angry with me, Ayesha. 
Even if you are that girl, we are still friends.” 








“I'm not angry with you, Layna, even 
though you are a Christian. I like you and I 
want us to be friends. But you see, I just 
found out about what my mother did. It was 
last week when my grandfather told me 
about it.” 

“I’m surprised you didn’t hear it from 
some person outside your home. I guess 
everyone in Middle Gardens knew about 
it.” 

“Probably the reason is that my grand- 
father had warned the teacher and the pu- 
pils at the little Moslem school I attended 
not to speak to me about it.” 

Ayesha felt the old anger swell up in 
her. “Do you know, Layna, every time I 
think about my mother it makes me so an- 
gry I can hardly bear it. It is like a dark 
cloud over me. I hate my mother. Oh, how 
I hate her.” 

Layna patted her friend’s arm. “She did a 
terrible thing—a great wrong. But you 
should forgive. We should always forgive. 


R. E. HUGHES, ARTIST 


Layna patted Ayesha’s arm. “Your mother did a great wrong,” she said, “but you should forgive her.” 
“What is ‘forgive’?” Ayesha asked. “I don’t know what you mean. | hate my mother for what she did.” 
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It makes us so miserable and unhappy to be 
angry.” 

Ayesha brushed her hand across her eyes 
where sudden tears threatened to spill. 
“What is ‘forgive’? I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

Layna smiled, and her face was full of 
tenderness. “You ask so many questions, 
Ayesha, how will I ever answer them all?” 

Recess was over then, and when school 
was dismissed for the day at one o'clock, 
Layna said to Ayesha, “Why don’t you come 
to my house this afternoon? It is the third 
house beyond the market green on this 
street.” 

“Today is market day.” Ayesha turned the 
plan rapidly in her mind. “I will go over to 
the market place to buy a new scarf. Meet 
me there.” 

Ayesha had started down the path toward 
her own house when she remembered about 
the little book. She turned back and over- 
took Layna. She laid her hand on her friend’s 
arm. 

“Layna, I have a little book at home. It is 
written in English, I think, and my uncle 
says it is the Christian’s book of religion. It 
has a sign on the front of it—a cross.” 

“It must be a Bible or a Testament,” 
Layna said. “If it is written in English I 
can’t read it; but I'll tell you what I'll do. 
I'll bring you a Testament written in Malay. 
You can read that.” 

“Oh, Layna, is the Christian’s book of re- 
ligion written in the Malay language too?” 

“Of course. It is written in almost every 
language, I suppose. It is the most impor- 
tant Book in the world, and everyone wants 
to read it. More Bibles have been bought 
and sold than any other book. I know that.” 

Then Layna explained to Ayesha that a 
Testament was not the whole Bible, but that 
it did tell the story of Jesus and how He 
died on the cross. 

Ayesha hurried home and set the rice to 
boil and began to prepare vegetables and 
curry for the afternoon meal. Her mind was 
whirling. The Dutch words and sentences 
fluttered through her thoughts like buzzing 
insects. Among them another word floated 
and gleamed, “Forgive, forgive.” 

Now Ayesha knew the meaning of the 
word forgive, because she always spoke in 
Malay with her friend, Layna; but she didn’t 
understand what Layna could mean or how 
“forgive” applied to her at all. So far as 
Ayesha knew, the word was a polite expres- 
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sion she must use when she jostled some- 
one unintentionally at the market or caused 
some inconvenience to another. Then it was 
polite to say, “I beg your forgiveness.” It 
meant, “Overlook my mistake, please. I 
didn’t mean to annoy you.” 

As she filled the rice plates and called the 
men to eat, Ayesha thought over what Layna 
had said. Could she really mean that such a 
wicked thing as her mother had done should 
be pardoned and overlooked? The idea was 
insane. Who ever heard of such a thing? 

When the meal was over and she had 
cleaned the room and washed the plates, 
Ayesha stepped through the big door into 
the food shop. 

“Grandfather,” she said, “I want to run 
over to the market for a little while. I want 
to buy a scarf.” 

“Go, my daughter.” The old man laid a 
ten-guilder note in her hand. “Buy a good 
one of heavy silk. Hadji Mudin’s daughter 
must have the best.” 

Ayesha went into her sleeping room and 
took the Bible from the chest where she had 
hidden it. Then she tripped out the door 
and along the grassy path to the market 
place. 

The vegetable vendors were already leav- 
ing, and the women who peddled duck eggs, 
beans, and rice were rolling up their mats 
and empty bags. Some had already started 
down the path with baskets and bundles 
piled on their heads; but the section where 
the cloth merchants displayed their wares 
swarmed with customers. 

Ayesha spied Layna at one of the stalls 
where scarfs fluttered from overhead poles 
and others were stacked on mats. 

“Look, Ayesha, there are some lovely ones 
here. See, heavy Chinese silk with brown 
batik figures.” 

Ayesha noticed that Layna had changed 
her blue school dress for a sarong and jacket. 
She also saw that Layna had a little book in 
her hand. 

“Do you like to. wear the sarong?” Aye- 
sha asked. 

“Oh, yes, I like our own native dress bet- 
ter than anything else,” Layna said, smooth- 
ing her blue sarong. “But I like the foreign 
dress for school, because it is shorter and I 
can run and play better in the games.” 

“You are a queer girl.” Ayesha looked at 
Layna and decided that whether she wore 
a sarong or a blue cotton dress, she was the 
sweetest person she had ever known. 
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The two girls squatted on the grass and 
looked through the piles of scarfs. Some 
were decorated with dancing figures, some 
with fruits, flowers, and butterflies. Some 
showed curious birds with wide-spread 
wings. 

“It’s hard to choose, isn’t it?” Layna said 
as she held up a scarf covered with fish dart- 
ing here and there in graceful curves. 

“That's the prettiest one yet.” Ayesha dug 
deeper into the pile and came up with a 
scarf covered with caterpillars and spiders 
and thousand-legged worms. 

Layna laughed. “That one is a beauty. It is 
even prettier than this one.” 

At last, after visiting other stalls and 
looking at hundreds of scarfs, they picked 
out one that pictured crabs and sea urchins 
and mollusks of many kinds. The silk was 
heavy and unbleached. The creamy back- 
ground made the rich luster of the brown 
figures stand out with a velvety sheen. 

Ayesha threw the scarf over her head. 
“Oh, that one is just right!” Layna said. “It 
makes your eyes look so big and soft; but of 
course your hair is lovely and shouldn’t be 
covered up. Wear the scarf around your 
neck.” 

“Now, we've taken so long choosing this 


scarf, 1 won't have time to go to your house 
today.” Ayesha handed the merchant the 
ten-guilder note. “I'll just go past and see 
where you live. Then, next time I can come 
by myself.” 

Ayesha saw Layna’s eyes open wide when 
the merchant said, “Nine guilders, Missie,” 
and he handed her back one silver guilder. 

“Oh, Ayesha, that’s very expensive. Did 
you know they cost so much? Will your 
grandfather be angry?” 

“He told me to buy a good one,” Ayesha 
said, pocketing the coin. “Let's buy some 
fried bananas. I’m hungry.” 

The girls walked away from the market 
green, eating the delicious fried bananas. 
Ayesha wore the lovely new scarf about her 
throat. Each girl still carried a little book 
and neither of them had said anything about 
the books yet. 

The horn of an automobile startled them. 
There were few cars in Middle Gardens, 
and everyone felt safe to walk in the middle 
of the narrow road. Cows, goats, and chick- 
ens walked on the road, too. 

The girls grabbed each other and jumped 
to the grassy shoulder. Ayesha saw a white 
man at the wheel of the car. He lifted his 

To page 18 
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The Spider and My Mumps 


By DOROTHY MARSHALL 


HE 4-H fair was in town, and tomorrow I 

would go with our church group. There 
was to be something going on the entire 
week. For the past three nights I couldn't 
sleep, with the excitement of it all. I had 
made a blouse and a cake and I planned to 
enter them. I was proud of that blouse. It 
was plain, but well made. And I was proud 
of the cake, too. Last year mother had won 
the blue ribbon for the most original cake, 
and this year I meant to win it. I couldn't 
wait for tomorrow. 

But when tomorrow came, I woke up sick. 
My head ached, and my neck felt huge. I 
forced myself to get up. I couldn’t miss out. 
I would go to the fair anyway. My blouse 
was ironed and ready, and my cake was 
wrapped for the short trip. 

I stumbled down the stairs with my eyes 
half closed. Surely I would feel better later 
on. 

Mother took one look at me and covered 
her mouth. “Dorothy!” she gasped. “You 
have the mumps!” 

I refused to believe her. “I don’t,” I said. 

“My dear, you must lie down. I'll call the 
doctor.” 

Now I realized what having the mumps 
meant. I couldn’t go to the fair, I wouldn't 
be able to enter my blouse or the cake. 
Tears rolled down my face. “I’m not sick,” I 
grumbled. “I’m not. I’m going to the fair. 
I've waited so long.” 

Mother led me to the living room and sat 
me in a chair by the window. Then she 
called the doctor. He told us what we al- 
ready knew—I had the mumps. 

I went to bed and slept for hours. When 
I awoke it was turning dark. Clouds were 
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creeping across the sky. I hoped it would 
rain. I hoped it would rain so hard the fair 
would have to close. If I couldn’t go I didn’t 
want anyone else to go either. “I wish I 
could die,’ I mumbled. 

God had deserted me. I was sure of that. 
He didn’t love me. I wasn’t one of His chil- 
dren. I was an outcast. Mother didn’t like 
me, either, because I kept her from going to 
the fair. She hadn’t said so, but it must be 
true. My friends would not come to see me, 
and even my father would look at me dis- 
gustedly if he came up to my room. 

Mother came in. She was holding a tray 
and she turned on the soft light over the 
desk. “You’re awake.” She smiled. “It’s only 
four o'clock. There’s a storm coming up.” 

So it was going to rain. Good! The 
crowds at the fair would get wet. Ha, ha! It 
was good to think of it. 

“I brought you some broth,” mom said. 

“I don’t want any.” 

“Tl leave it near your bed. Try to eat a 
little.” And she left. 

Later my father came to see me. “How do 
you feel, Baby?” he said. He always called 
me Baby, probably because I was his last 
child. I had always liked the name before, 
but now it annoyed me. “I’m not your baby,” 
I snapped. 

Dad only laughed. He had such a nice 
laugh. “You'li always be my baby,” he said. 

The sun shone brightly next morning. 
Mother said I could come and sit in the 
chair in the living room. I got up and 
washed. I felt much better. But the ground 
was dry outside, and I knew it hadn’t rained. 
Bad luck. The kids were having fun at the 
fair, and I had to sit in a rocking chair. 

















JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


With my face swollen with mumps, | watched a spider battle with a beetle till he caught it. 


I looked out the big picture window. My 
friends’ cars were going past, on their way 
to the fair. I would have to wait till next 
year to try to win a blue ribbon. 

Then I saw the spider. He had woven a 
web at the bottom corner of the picture 
window and was now standing very still in 
the center. His body was completely black, 
but his long legs were a bright orange with 
just a few black spots. How beautiful he 
was. 

I watched for perhaps twenty minutes, 

that spider didn’t move. Then a tiny in- 
sweet became tangled in the web, and im- 
mediately the spider raced down and wound 
a silken web around it. Then back to the 
middle again, and another long wait. 

I was fascinated. It seemed like ages be- 
fore a huge beetle hit the web. The spider 
pounced. But surely he couldn’t capture so 
large a beetle. And it was difficult. Three 
times the beetle almost got away, but the 


spider never gave up. He ate that beetle. 

Then I compared the spider to myself. I 
was supposed to be so much smarter than a 
spider, but I wasn’t. The spider never gave 
up. I was ready to quit the first time I was 
denied something. This must be God’s way 
of testing me. He was trying to find out if I 
had patience, if I would be able to keep on 
working to reach a goal. And how had | an- 
swered? I had grumbled and complained, 
blamed God, and felt sorry for myself. I had 
failed. I didn’t have the faith of a common 
spider. I wasn’t worthy to be God’s child. 

Mother and father came in, smiling 
broadly. “Your blouse won a blue ribbon,” 
mother said. “It will be entered in the State 
fair. Your cake won honorable mention. 
We're so proud of our daughter.” 

Was I surprised! I hadn’t even known the 
blouse and cake were entered. Mother had 
taken them to the fair right at the time I was 

: To page 22 
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Three chairs and 


ONE LOST DRESS 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 








re all happened when I was a fat and 
squalling baby, in a dress so long that it 
took five yards of material to make it. 

I heard the story told so often that it al- 
most seems as if I remember it, but of course 
I don’t, for I was too small when it hap- 
pened. 

My father had a grocery store on Fifth 
Street, just a block off Madison. The store 
was in a long room in the front, and the 
house was built right onto the back, so 
daddy, when dinner was ready, could walk 
right from the store into the house. There 
was a yard at the back where my brothers 
and sisters could play, off the street, for my 
mother thought the street was dangerous, 
with all the big horses going by. 

One day, my older brother Willie came 
running in, his curly head wagging with 
excitement. 

“Mother ... Ethel... Charlie... Mary.... 
There’s a... thing... a thing runnin’ with- 
out... nothin’ pullin’ it... runnin’ all by it- 
self... up on Willard Street. You never 
saw the like of it... . It’s runnin’ with its... 
its .. . own insides, someway, and is smokin’ 
and smellin’ and . . .” Well, they all ran 
up to Willard Street, and there, sure enough, 
was one of the Ketzelman men in a horseless 
carriage, as they used to call the early motor 
cars. He had on goggles and a cap and was 
taking the middle of the bumpy street. 
Men were standing off to one side, holding 
the heads of their scared horses, and women 
on the sidewalk were holding tightly to 
their children’s hands, and telling them not 
to dare go near the thing, for it was sure to 
explode. 

That night, they tell me, they talked all 
during the supper hour about the queer 
thing that happened. 

“Those horseless carriages will never get 
to be in general use,” my father prophesied. 
“They are too dangerous. Women would 
never want to drive them. You can’t raise 
gasoline the way you can raise oats for a 
horse. And the cost is too great for an ordi- 
nary family to bear. No, only Jotheads will 
want to drive the things, for I hear that gas- 
oline is very explosive.” 

Mother agreed with him. It would not be 
long till folks would have forgotten about 
horseless carriages. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


The chairs came wrapped in burlap and excelsior, and 
daddy opened them outside to keep the house clean. 


The family stopped talking about bug- 
gies that ran by themselves; for a greater 
thing was happening. A new church was 
being built, a brand new Adventist church, 
and everyone was excited about it. 

It had been such a short time since a 
camp meeting was held in the town. So 
many folks had been baptized that a church 
was organized. There wasn’t a building for 
the church, so the members had rented a 
store building and met there for a while. 
Then they rented a house, and used the 
front room for a church room. Now they 
were to have a fine new church all their own, 
and everyone was excited about it. Every- 
body was trying to do something to raise 
money. Even the children put pennies in 
the building fund. 

Every night or two, father and mother 
and the children would walk down Madi- 
son Street to Ninth Street, then up Ninth 
three blocks, and there was the building, 
growing a little every day, so that it would 
not be long till they could have church 
there. It was hard to wait, for it was going 
to be wonderful. A long room in the front 
was to be used as a church school, and the 
teacher had already been hired for next 
year. Ethel and Billy and Charlie were to go. 

That night, while Ethel did the dishes, 
mother turned down the beds and put the 
baby and Chet and little Mary to bed. Ethel, 
being the oldest, was allowed to stay up a lit- 
tle later, and she sat by the table in the din- 
ing room and listened while daddy and 
Elder Stone talked about the new church 
and the plans for it. They were sitting in the 
living room, but she could hear them if she 
sat very still. Everything they said thrilled 
the little girl. To be sure, she was twelve go- 
ing on thirteen, and was not so little after 
all. She had come to the place where she 
could bake bread, now, and this summer 
mother had let her make pies twice. Mother 
said there was no one better to take care of 
the children, and that she felt as safe with 
them in Ethel’s hands as if she were a 
grown woman. That made Ethel proud and 
happy. She knew how to sew a patch on the 
seat of Willie’s or Charlie’s overalls too, 
and put a darn in the heel of a stocking. 

But tonight, Ethel was looking at a dog- 
eared catalog. While she was over at one of 
the neighbors’ today, she had seen the book 
lying on a table and picked it up. On the 
back it said, “Larkin Co.” The lady told her 
she could have it if she wanted it. 
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“Why don’t you get up an order, Ethel?” 
she had asked, kindly. “You can get the 
nicest premiums with orders. Their prices 
are a little high, I believe, but you can’t get 
better things anywhere. It you do get up an 
order, I would like to have a box of that 
coconut oil soap.” 

Ethel had brought the catalog home, and 
now that the dishes were washed and put 
away, she had a half hour before she had to 
go to bed. She got out an order book and 
put down the box of soap. It was a dollar 
start—if she should decide to get up an 
order. Just then something the pastor said 
in the other room attracted her attention. 

“We'll have to use the old chairs in the 





VACATION THOUGHT 
By MABEL R. BRIDGES 


Summer brings vacation time; 

Let us not forget 

To act as God would have us, 

So there'll be no regret. 

Let's leave with strangers that 
we meet 

A memory that's fine and sweet! 





church until we can buy pews,” he was say- 
ing. “And we will have to wait for platform 
furniture, too. But having the new church 
will be wonderful.” 

“Why can’t we make pews?” daddy asked. 
“Brother Woodring is a good carpenter, and 
he was talking to me about pews just the 
other day. He said if several of us got to- 
gether to sand and plane, he would be glad 
to donate his time. And I think if I go out to 
Burns Lumber works, I might get some lum- 
ber donated. At least I could get it cheaper.” 

Ethel sat thinking. Daddy wanted to get 
new pews. If he decided a thing was to be 
done, it was as good as done. He was just 
like old Shep with a rag. He kept worrying 
the thing till it was finished. She wanted to 
be like that too—to do things and get 
things done. 

Unthinking, she kept leafing in the book. 
Suddenly, she gasped. There in the catalog 
were some chairs. Armchairs and straight 
chairs. She thought of the old battered 
chairs they had been using on the plat- 
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form. It would be too bad to have such bat- 
tered old things in the pretty new church. 
She carefully read under the picture of the 
new chairs, “Mission wood, dull finish. Up- 
holstered in genuine black leather. Given 
with a fifteen-dollar purchase of products.” 

Ethel got a pencil and began to figure. 
She would have to sell forty-five dollars’ 
worth of things if she was going to get two 
straight chairs and one arm chair for the 
new church. 

Oh, it would be wonderful if she could do 
that, for just think—missionaries and great 
ministers would come to the new church 
and sit down on the chairs she got. It would 
be— It would be the most wonderful 
thing in her life, if she could help to fix up 
the new church. But forty-five dollars was a 
terrible lot of money. How could she ever 
sell that much of Larkin’s things? 

After she had put on her nightgown that 
night, she added a shy petition to her 
prayers. “And Lord, please help me to work 
up a big enough order of Larkin’s things to 
get those chairs for the church.” 

She almost ran her legs off getting the 
chores done for mother the next morning. 
Then she took mother into her confidence. 
She showed her the picture of the chairs, 
and her blue eyes gleamed with such ear- 
nestness that mother did not have the heart 
to discourage her, though she wondered if 
she could ever get enough orders to pay for 
the chairs. 

“Why don’t you fix a little lunch and go 
out and try, dear? You can have the rest of 
the day,” she said. “The washing and the 
ironing are done, and you can take off and 
see what you can do.” 

Ethel buttoned on a clean starched print 
dress, combed her hair carefully, and tied 
clean ribbons on the end of her long braids. 
Taking the catalog, away she went. She was 
pretty well known in the neighborhood, 
since so many people bought at her father’s 
store, and when she told folks that she was 
taking orders so she could win the chairs 
for church, folks bought right and left. It 
was hard, though, for some folks ordered 
only a quarter’s or fifty cents’ worth. It 
counted up slowly. 

By five o'clock that night Ethel had a 
blister on her heel. She had been stung by a 
bee and had been chased by a dog. She was 
very tired, but she had a lot of orders. She 
would count them up when she got home, 
and see what they amounted to. 


Mother was dishing up potato soup when 
she climbed the steps. A great platter of red 
tomato slices was at one end of the table, 
and a plate of fluffy biscuits, delicately 
brown, stood near the other end, close by a 
bowl of home-made cottage cheese. Ethel 
suddenly was as hungry as a timber wolf. 

Everyone was interested in what she had 
done, but mother said, No sir, no one was 
going to do a thing but eat now, while 
things were hot. There would be time 

ugh to see how much Ethel had gotten 
a the dishes were washed and put away. 

Supper was a noisy meal, for everyone 
wanted to talk. Daddy had a lot to say about 
what went on in the store, and Charlie 
wanted to tell about a horse that ran away 
on Willard Street. Even little Chester 
wanted to talk about the old rooster that 
pecked him. He was even willing to get 
down from the table to show the red places 
on his leg. But mother would not let him. 

“You just stay right there in your high 
chair, Chester,” she said. “Ethel can see 
them after supper.” 

Ethel said little, for her heart was full of 
the things she had done. All the time she 
was eating she could see the pretty chairs, 
and the legend underneath that read, “Made 
of fine mission wood, dull finish. Genuine 
leather seats.” Then daddy got to talking 
about the church. He told Ethel that now 
she knew how the women felt who helped 
to embroider the veils in the tabernacle in 
the days of Israel, for she was working for 
the Lord, and He was keeping account of it 
in the books of heaven. Her heart swelled 
with joy. 

After the supper things were cleared 
away, mother helped Ethel count up the 
orders. To everyone's joy, they found that if 
Ethel worked about a week, she could easily 
accumulate the necessary order. 

“You get an early start in the morning,” 
mother said. “I'll do up the work, and you 
can get a lot done before the heat of the 


efore the week was out, mother had 
helped Ethel make out the order and it was 
sent to the Larkin Company in Buffalo, 
New York. Waiting for the order to come 
was hard. Finally, a card arrived saying 
that the goods had arrived at the freight of- 
fice. Daddy took the card and got it that 
very day. 
Ethel could hardly bear the suspense till 
he came and set the big boxes of goods on 


the brick sidewalk. Wonder of wonders. 
The company had sent the chairs, too. Ethel 
had thought they would wait till she had de- 
livered the things and gotten the money for 
them. 

The chairs were wrapped in burlap and 
excelsior. Ethel was so excited when daddy 
took his pocket knife and cut the strings 
and released the chairs from the packing, 
right there on the sidewalk, so as not to get 
the mess indoors. Reverently she carried 
them in and set them in the parlor. Oh, 
they looked so grand and beautiful, genu- 
ine mission wood, dull finish, with genuine 
leather seats. She walked around them, look- 
ing at them, and touching the smooth wood 
with gentle hands. 

That evening the pastor came over to 
talk to daddy about the plans for dedicat- 
ing the new building. It was nearly com- 
pleted, debt free. The president of the un- 
ion was coming, and there was to be an 
all-day meeting, with folks from out in the 
country bringing their lunches to eat in 
Heekins Park. Everyone was talking about 
it. And daddy was so proud of his daughter 
that he had to take the pastor into the par- 
lor to show him what she had done. Ethel 
was finishing up the dishes, and she heard 
them talking. Daddy called her. 

“Ethel, Ethel. Pastor Stone wants to see 
you. 

Shyly, Ethel went in and stood by the 
door. 

“Ethel,” the kind old man said, taking 
her by the hand, “not many girls of your 
age get the inspiration to help build a 
church. You have an ambition from the 
Lord, my girl, and you will be blessed. The 
chairs are beautiful. Many great men of the 
work of God will sit in them, and your 
work will serve the Lord for many years. 
I have told your father that since you are 
the youngest person to help on the church, 
I would like for you to have a part in the 
dedication. I want you to speak a piece, and 
my wife will help you with it.” 

“And I will get you a new dress for the 
occasion,” whispered mother, giving Ethel 
a quick hug and a kiss on her cheek. 

Ethel had to run away to her room to 
think of this new wonder, for girls didn’t 
get so many dresses then as they do now. 
One good dress for winter, and one for sum- 
mer, and that was all. Of course, there were 
nice plain ginghams and calicoes for work 
and school, but one good dress was all 
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Ethel could expect. Now, she was to have 
two. It was a happy thing to think about. 

By the end of the week Ethel had de- 
livered all the goods to the people who had 
ordered them, and the check was mailed 
to Buffalo. Ethel sighed with great relief, 
for she had worked hard, but she was very 
happy. The day before, mother had taken 
her to the dry goods store in town, and they 
had bought the material for her new dress 
for the dedication services. 

Mother got a soft honey color that seemed 
to bring out the blue in Ethel’s eyes. It was 
the color of her fluffy hair, and looked 
lovely when mother held it up against her. 
Then, while mother was getting the unin- 
teresting items, such as lining and belting 
and seam binding and hooks and eyes, 
Ethel wandered out and amused herself by 
wheeling the baby up and down in the high 
Cafriage. 

On the way home, mother left the ma- 
terial with Mrs. Knapp, the dressmaker. She 
measured Ethel and looked at the goods 
and the pattern and promised to get the dress 
done in good time for the dedication, which 
was a week and a half away. 

Time flew fast now. Ethel went every 
day to the pastor’s house, and Mrs. Stone 
drilled her on how to say her piece. From 
there she would go to the dressmaker to try 
on the dress in its various stages. On the 
way, she would practice her piece, so she 
would have it word-perfect. 

Was there ever a girl so lucky? she asked 
herself. Her cousins in Indianapolis were 
always saying how big and fine their city 
was, but she felt sorry for them that they 
were not going to have a church dedica- 
tion, nor would they get to say a piece and 
have a new dress. 

The dress was to be done on Thursday 
night just before the great convocation. 
Ethel was so excited she was almost ill. Mrs. 
Knapp did not have the dress quite done 
in the afternoon, so daddy said he would get 
it when he went that way with Mrs. Moon- 
ey’s order on Thursday evening. 

Supper was over, and the dishes were 
washed, and the smaller children were in 
bed, and still he did not come home. Mother 
soothed Ethel who was almost beside herself 
with fear. 

“He has met someone and is talking, I'll 
be bound,” mother said. “Men say we 
women are talkers, but ” and she 
laughed, comfortably. 
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Ethel went out on the sidewalk to watch. 
Soon she heard the rumble of the wagon 
wheels and ran to the corner to meet her 
father. He had met the pastor, and the two 
had ridden home together. They were still 
deep in a discussion of the last-minute plans. 

“Where’s my dress, Daddy, where’s my 
dress?” Ethel cried before the horse even 
stopped. 

“Over there in the back,” he answered. 
“Mrs. Knapp pinned it up in newspapers 
and laid it in the back of the wagon.” 

Ethel reached in and felt all over 
boards. The dress was not there! She 
climbed up on the tailgate and felt clear in 
under the seat. It simply was not there. 

By this time, she was crying out to every- 
one, and daddy lit the lantern, assuring her 
he was certain it was there. But it wasn’t. 
It must have bounced out when the wagon 
hit a bump. 

The girl stood like one stricken. She did 
not cry. She simply stood and stared. She 
could not grasp the fact that the lovely 
honey-colored dress she had tried on only 
that afternoon was lost. She would not have 
a new dress for the dedication. 

She turned and went into the house and 
up the narrow, dark stairs to her room. What 
was she to do? In her pardonable joy, she 
had told Bonnie and Lottie and Lillian all 
about it, and they were all eager to see her 
speak her piece in the new dress. She lay 
down on the bed, too miserable even to cry. 
Mother came up the stairs and patted her. 

“Dear, don’t feel so bad. It may be we 
will find it, though I do not want to give 
you much hope, for it must have fallen out 
in the poor part of town daddy had to pass 
through. But we can pray, and if it is the 
Lord’s will we will find it. Daddy has gone 
uptown to put an ad in the Morning Star. 
If an honest person finds it we will get it 
back tomorrow. He feels as bad as you do.” 

The next day mother helped Ethel press 
her other Sabbath dress, and she found some 
pleasure in the new shoes and stockings * 
the pretty new hat. But they had been bou 
to match the honey-brown, not the plain 
old green plaid, trimmed in tan. 

The day went by, and the dress did not 
come back. Sabbath drew on, and a more 
unhappy girl would have been hard to find. 

“It may be that the Lord let this happen, 
for you might have been too wrapped up 
in that dress,” mother suggested once. 

To page 18 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you 


\ @::: Anderson, age 16. In care of Wytheville 


arium and Hospital, Wytheville, Virginia, U.S.A. 
Sewing, post cards, photography. 

Sandra Eller, age 13. Route 2, Box 234, Wythe- 
ville, Virginia, U.S.A. Skating, biking, cooking, col- 
lecting pictures of Queen Elizabeth. 

David Robbie, age 13. 73 Crawford Street, In- 
vercargill, New Zealand. Stamps, biking, swimming, 
music, pets. 

Freda West, age 15. Route 2, Wytheville, Virginia, 
U.S.A. Cooking, skating, post cards. 

Robyn Burgess, age 14. Box 101, Numurkah, Vic- 
toria, Australia. Reading, swimming, cooking, sewing. 

Pam Rudd, age 12. Katamatite P.O., Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. Sewing, tennis, swimming. 

Margaret Perry, age 14. 139 Melville Street, 
Numurkah, Victoria, Australia. Reading, swimming. 

Gelda Ruth Arafiles, age 14. Ballesteros, Cagayan, 
Philippines. Sewing, crocheting, piano, reading, 
stamps, post cards. 

Alejandria Rosario, age 15. Cabuluan, Ballesteros, 
Cagayan, Philippines. Cooking, hiking, reading, sew- 
ing, crocheting, singing. 

Angel Arafiles, Jr., age 15. Ballesteros, Cagayan, 
Philippines. 

Linda Lee, age 10. 76-23 Caldwell Avenue, Elm- 
hurst 73, New York. Ice skating, skiing, sewing, 
knitting, shells. 

Ann Miles, age 14. P.O. Nkwalini, Natal, South 
Africa. Swimming, music. 

Lynette Newcomb, age 12. In care of S.A.P.P.I., 
P.O. Mandini, Natal, South Africa. Swimming. 

Jean Guthrie, age 12. Belmar, Box 60, Eshowe, 
Natal, South Africa. 

Iris Holst, age 12. P.O. Kearsney, Natal, South 
Africa. 

Anthony Sutherland, age 12. 3 Perrudd, Riley Road, 
Durban, South Africa. 

Denise E. Tweedie, age 12. Eshowe South Cash 
Stare, Eshowe, Natal, South Africa. Swimming, riding, 
= reading. 

erie Larkan, age 14. Box 10, Eshowe, Natal, 
South Africa. Swimming, cooking, sewing. 

Catharina Pretorius, age 12. P.O. Box 70, Mtuba- 
tuba, Natal, South Africa. 

Hylton Aylward, age 12. P.O. Box 6, Umhlali, 
Natal, South Africa. 

Keith Larkan, age 13. P.O. Box 16, Nkandhla, 
Natal, South Africa. 

Garnet Ivy Granger, age 11. Box 753, Palmer, 
Alaska. Cats, reading, swimming. 


Dawn Delores Granger, age 12. Box 753, Palmer, 
Alaska. Swimming, horses. 

Gwen Robertson, age 12. Belloy, Alberta, Canada. 
Skating, biking, stamps, post cards, match covers. 

Glenda White, age 15. P.O. Box 710, Ayr, North 
Queensland, Australia. Reading, stamps, sewing. 

Selwyn Hawken, age 13. P.O. Box 401, Ayr, North 
Queensland, Australia. Stamps, reading. 

Sue Matthews, age 15. Laurelwood Academy, 
Gaston, Oregon, U.S.A. Music, reading, outdoor 
sports, photography. 

Rita Neil, age 15. Laurelwood Academy, Gaston, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Music, art. 

Kenneth Ghachuck, age 11. 2421 Orchard, Broad- 
view, Illinois, U.S.A. Star study, swimming, base- 
ball, model boats. 

Gregory L. Lanver, age 12. Route 2, Tekonsha, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Roller skating, model airplanes 
and boats, farm work. 

Koreen Rennewanz, age 11. 118 South Bedford 
Street, Georgetown, Delaware, U.S.A. Baking, 
reading. 

Gail Miller, age 14. Box 182, Rushville, Nebraska, 
U.S.A. Sewing, hiking, horses, drawing. 

Virginia Arlene Ball, age 12. Box 46, Dillingham, 
Alaska. Skating, sewing, cooking. 

Karl Valgeir Jonsson, Hlidar Dalsskoli, Olfusi, Ice- 
land, Europe. Photography, sports. 

Margaret Wesson, age 13. 94 Princess Street, 
Nkana, Northern Rhodesia, Central Africa. Roller 
skating, swimming, records, baby-sitting. 

Paula Schmidt, age 14. 4041 Linton Avenue, #9, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. Riding horses, swimming, 
sewing, biking, badminton. 

Louise Dorn, age 12. Box 3%, R.R. 2, Dalkeith, 
Ontario, Canada. Reading, biking, baking, sewing, 
swimming, art. 

Khalid Qureshi, 95 Griswold Hall, F. C. College, 
Lahore, Pakistan. Stamps, swimming, photography. 

Ebo Mensah, age 14. P.O. Box 123, Nkawkaw, 
Ghana, West Africa. Reading, stamps, photos, out- 
door sports. 

Shirley Cortijo, Sagna, San Pedro, San Jose, An- 
tique, Philippine Islands. Reading, cooking. 

Anita Blake, age 16. 1100 Pierson Drive, Charlotte 
5, North Carolina, U.S.A. Stamps, post cards, collect- 
ing hotel soap bars, drawing, music, swimming. 

Annette Campbell, age 16. 826 Johns Road, 
Augusta, Georgia, U.S.A. Swimming, post cards. 

Ellen Hopper, age 10. Box 274, Rushville, Ne- 
braska, U.S.A. Sewing, pets, biking. 

Chrysalita Macarine, age 14. Malimano, Jurigao, 
Philippine Islands. Knitting, sewing, pets, swimming, 
stamps, post cards, flowers, reading, singing. 

Johnnie Weir, age 11. Route 1, Box 97, Covelo, 
California, U.S.A. Biking, roller skating, ice skating, 
gardening. 

Myrtle Ann Mitchell, age 11. 1857 Boston Drive, 
Las Cruces, New Mexico, U.S.A. Reading, shells, 
calendars. 


Gloria Burima, age 14. Blaine Lake, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. Stamps, piano, reading, drawing. 


Assadullah Khan Ghallib, 1 Madina Manzil, 
Kashiram Street, Ranchore Line, Karachi 1, West 
Pakistan. Stamps, outdoor sports. 
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“I would not want you to be proud, my 
dear,” she said. But Ethel knew her mother 
felt very sorry for her. If it had been a day 
when ready-made dresses were easily bought, 
mother would have gone straight to town 
and gotten one. But that day had not arrived, 
and there were very few ready-made dresses 
—in any of the stores. People made their 
own clothes. 

Sabbath morning Ethel dressed carefully 
and looked very nice when she started out 
to Sabbath school—the first Sabbath school 
in the new church. Mother was ready to go, 
and the baby was taking a nap in the car- 
riage. Then mother seemed to change her 
mind. “I do not think I will go to Sab- 
bath school,” she said. “I will stay here an- 
other hour, and then will walk over with 
little Josephine. If she gets her sleep she is 
not likely to be restless in the church serv- 
ice. You all run ahead.” 

When Ethel reached Sabbath school, Lot- 
tie asked, “Where is your new dress?” 

“It got lost out of the grocery wagon,” 
Ethel whispered back, winking hard to stop 
the tears. 

“Why, that’s terrible,” Lottie answered. 
“I am so sorry.” 

In spite of herself, Ethel loved the Sab- 
bath school. The new walnut pews, the 
new green rug runners, the new pulpit 
desk. And up there, on the new green 
carpet, the three chairs—solid mission 
wood, dull finish, genuine leather seats. 
She had earned them for the Lord. And her 
piece was to be first on the dedication pro- 
gram. 

As the congregation was singing the clos- 
ing song for Sabbath school, Brother Hartley 
touched Ethel on the shoulder. 

“Ethel,” he whispered, “your mother has 
sent word for you to run home as fast as 
you can go.” 

Ethel forgot her jacket and her hat, and 
raced down the street. In only a matter of 
minutes, she was running up the front steps 
at home. Mother was unbuttoning her dress 
before she was hardly in the house. There, 
on the sofa, lay her precious brown dress. 

“A lady brought it, not fifteen minutes 
ago,” her mother was saying. “She was 
so poor and ragged looking, that I went into 
the store and fixed her a market basket full 
of groceries—trice, sugar, bread, beans, but- 
ter. I tell you, she was pleased. She almost 
cried.” 

Intermission was over when Ethel ran up 
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the church steps. Folks were gathering for 
the service. The whole lot was full of rigs 
and buggies. Mother had gotten there, too, 
and had pushed the buggy onto a shady 
spot by the side of the church. Baby was 
asleep. There was a brand new reed organ, 
which the building committee had sent 
clear to Indianapolis to get. It had been paid 
for by donations from the young married 
people’s class. 

Now, Lottie was at the organ, beginning 
to play it. The music sounded almost as if 
it were from the very gates of heaven. 

Ethel slipped into the front seat, w 
Pastor Stone had told her she should sit. 
Finally, Pastor Stone was announcing her 
part. He showed that big congregation the 
beautiful chairs—mission wood, dull finish. 
. . . Ethel’s heart was so full, it seemed as if 
it would burst. 

“And now, as our youngest contributor, 
Miss Ethel will have the first part on our 
dedication program,” the pastor said. 

Ethel, looking like a small angel dressed 
up in honey-brown, mounted the platform 
steps. 





Ayesha, Beloved of God 
From page 9 


sun-helmet and saluted them with a smile. 
Beside the man sat a dark-haired woman, 
and there were three or four children in 
the back seat. 

“It is the teacher,” Layna said when the 
car had passed and the girls resumed their 
comfortable walk down the road. “He brings 
his family to the market place every week. 
Sometimes he stops at our house on his way 
home.” 

“Maybe he will stop there today,” Ayesha 
said. “Let’s hurry.” 

“The teacher is an American,” Layna ex- 
plained. “He is a missionary and teaches the 
people about God.” 

“The God who died on the crosggaef 
wood?” Ayesha asked. * 

“Yes. He knows a great deal about the 
Bible.” 

Then Layna held out the little book she 
had brought. “Here is the Testament. I was 
afraid you might not be able to come to our 
house, or maybe your grandfather might not 
like it, so I carried the Testament along.” 

“And I brought my little black book.” 
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Ayesha laughed as she took the book from a 
string bag hung at the belt of her sarong. 

The girls exchanged books and walked 
on without speaking until they had passed 
beyond the market green to the road that 
ran out into the country, and at the third 
house they saw the white man’s car parked 
under the coconut trees in the yard. 

“That's our house.” Layna pointed to the 
bamboo-and-thatch house nestled among 
the coconut trees. “My father is going out to 
meet the teacher.” 

esha stopped in the middle of the 
. “IT will turn back, now,” she said. 

“Oh, do come on and see the teacher.” 

“No, Layna. I will come another day. 
There are many things I want to ask you.” 

With that Ayesha hesitated a moment 
while she watched her friend flying down 
the road toward the brown house. 

Ayesha didn’t hurry. She had many things 
to think about. She had meant to ask Layna 
a lot of questions this afternoon. She wanted 
to know more about the Christians’ God, 
and she intended to find out what Layna 
meant by saying she should forgive the 
wrong her mother had done. The whole 
thing troubled her, and she walked along 
holding the little Book Layna had given her 
and scarcely seeing where she walked. 

Then she heard someone call her name. 

(To be continued) 


It Wasn’t a Gun 
From page 3 


In Santiago's last fight he was knocked 
out. Within a few months he spent all his 
money. He couldn’t get a job—he didn’t 
know how to work. His former friends for- 
got him. He managed to find a little job 
here and a little work there, and in this 
way earned enough for food and drinks. He 
lived in the slums of a big city, dressed in 
shabby clothes, sleeping in the cheapest 
rooms of old hotels. 

ut this time Santiago's father got into 

t and was killed. When Santiago heard 
about it he promised to get even with the 
murderer, whom he knew very well. He 
managed to borrow a gun, and began pursu- 
ing the man from one city to another, in- 
tending to kill him if he found him. But the 
man always managed to get away. Finally 
Santiago didn’t know where he had gone, 
and had to give up the chase. 





“FLOWERS—GROWING PLANTS" 


May 
31. Mal. 3:12 God's blessing brings delight 
“MARRIAGE, LOVE, FRIENDS” 
June 
1. Gen. 2:18 God instituted marriage 
2. Prov. 18:22 God’s favor rests on marriage 
3. Eccl. 5:1 Walk softly in the sanctuary 
4. Eccl. 5:4 Be sure to fulfill your pledge 
5. Matt. 19:6 The marriage union is to endure 
6. 2 Cor. 6:14 Do not unite with unbelievers 








After Santiago had dragged out several 
very miserable years in the slums, some- 
thing wonderful happened. A Seventh-day 
Adventist colporteur found him and began 
to tell him of a better way of life. Santiago 
didn’t want to listen at first; he had never 
been interested in religion. But after a time 
he began to attend Sabbath school and 
church, and finally gave his heart to God and 
was baptized. He left behind all his drink- 
ing and smoking and swearing, and all the 
other bad habits he had picked up. 

What was he to do then to earn a living? 
He couldn’t go on living a no-account life 
in the slums. He couldn't return to the box- 
ing ring. How could a Christian earn his liv- 
ing knocking people unconscious? His new 
friends at the church urged him to try sell- 
ing books. 

Santiago had never sold anything, but he 
decided to try selling the books, and to ev- 
eryone’s joy he soon became a very good col- 
porteur. For months he worked along the 
streets near the church where he was bap- 
tized. Later he was transferred to another 
city. 

One day, as he was selling books in this 
city, he stepped up on the front porch of a 
house, knocked on the door, and waited. A 
moment later the man of the house came to 
the door, opened it, and—yes, you guessed it 

To page 22 
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Theme for second quarter: “Famous Victories in the Bible" 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Co 






~~ 


X—When Prayer and Singing 


Won a 


Victory 


(JUNE 6) 


Memory VersE: “Be not afraid nor dismayed 
by reason of this great multitude; for the battle 
is not your’s, but God’s” (2 Chronicles 20:15). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read how Jehoshaphat led Judah against the 
invaders and how the Lord fought the battle 
for them before they arrived at the battlefield, 
in 2 Chronicles 20:20-30. Go over the memory 
verse several times. 


SUNDAY 
Jehoshaphat’s Good Reign 


Open your Bible to 2 Chronicles 17. 

While King Ahab was ruling in the northern 
kingdom of Israel, Jehoshaphat was king of the 
southern kingdom of Judah. He was thirty-five 
years of age when he came to the throne, and he 
had had the advantage of observing the wise 
rule of his father, King Asa. He had seen the 
hand of God in his father’s life and was wise 
enough to see that only trust in the true God 
could bring prosperity and happiness to the 
nation. Read how he was blessed because of 
this belief and trust in God, in verses 3 to 5. 

Although he believed in the arm of the Lord, 
he was not idle. He built strong cities and 
fortified them. He also built up a good army to 
defend the land from any possible invasions 
from the neighboring countries. But he did 
that which was of much more importance than 
building up cities and defenses and armies—he 
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built up the spiritual defenses of his subjects. 
Verses 7 to 9 will show you how he did this. 

So Judah became a natién deserving of re- 
spect from the other nations. Her former ene- 
mies, the Philistines, and others paid homage 
to her and to her king. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
191, par. 2; p. 193, par. 1. 

THINK how Jehoshaphat wisely 
real strength lies in trusting God. 

RESOLVE to put your reliance on the God of 
heaven. 


showed that 


MONDAY 
Jehoshaphat and Ahab 


Open your Bible to 2 Chronicles 18. 
So the nation enjoyed many years of peace, 


until one mistake—one failure to follow ’s 
guidance—involved them in a disastrou 
Jehoshaphat was anxious to be on good 1S 


with his neighbors, and he made the mistake 
of letting his son marry the daughter of the 
idol-worshiping Ahab and Jezebel. This made a 
bond between the two nations. One day Jehosha- 
phat went to Samaria to visit Ahab. Find what 
Ahab persuaded Jehoshaphat to do, in verse 2, 
last part. 

Ramoth-gilead was held by the Syrians, and 
Ahab felt it ought to be part of his kingdom. 
Jehoshaphat rashly agreed to help him fight to 
get the city. After he had made the promise, 
however, he realized that he had been too hasty 
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Ahab didn’t like what Micaiah said, and thought that 
if he punished him his prophecy would not come true. 


and should have sought God’s guidance. Find 
what he suggested, in verse 4. 

But Ahab, instead of turning to the true God, 
sought the false prophets of Samaria, and they 
all advised him to make the attempt to gain 
Ramoth-gilead, telling him that he would win. 
Jehoshaphat was not satisfied, however, and 
asked “Is there not here a prophet of the Lord 
besides, that we might enquire of him?” (2 
Chronicles 18:6). Read Ahab’s reply in verse 7. 

Still Jehoshaphat was not satisfied. He sought 
out the prophet of the Lord, Micaiah, and told 
him that he wanted to hear the truth. Read 
Micaiah’s prophecy in verse 16. 

This prediction infuriated King Ahab, but 
nevertheless, putting his faith in the false proph- 
ets, he went up to Ramoth-gilead. Jehoshaphat, 
unwilling to go back on his promise to help 
Ahab, accompanied him, though he knew in his 
heart that he was going against God’s word. 

The battle ended disastrously for Ahab. He 
was killed, and Jehoshaphat returned, a chas- 
tened man, to Jerusalem, to receive a reproof 
from God through the prophet Jehu. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, pp. 
195, 196. 


THINK of the trouble Jehoshaphat made by 
going against the direction of God. 

RESOLVE to do what is right in the sight of 
God, even if it means breaking a promise to 
someone. 


TUESDAY 
Danger—and a Prayer Meeting 

Open your Bible to 2 Chronicles 20. 

Years of peace followed, years in which Je- 
hoshaphat set up fine courts of justice in the 
land of Judah, putting honest men in as judges 
so that everyone might have a fair deal in the 
matters of law. 

Near the end of Jehoshaphat’s reign, the 
clouds of war began to roll over the land again. 
Look in verse 1 and find who threatened their 
peace. 

It was reported that “a great multitude’ was 
on its way from the region of the Dead Sea. ‘‘And 
Jehoshaphat feared,” we are told. But he did 
something about this fear. Find what he did, in 
verse 3. 

A great meeting was called. Not only the men 
but the women and the children came to pray 
unitedly for protection from this overwhelming 
army at their doors. 

Jehoshaphat himself led out in that meeting. 
He had failed once before in battle because he 
had not taken the Lord’s guidance. This time 
he was going to be sure that what he did was 
right. He and all Judah with him would pray, - 
and do as God directed them. Before thé whole 
congregation he lifted his voice in a humble 
prayer. He acknowledged God as the ruler, not 
of one kingdom but of all the kingdoms of the 
earth. He recalled the times God’s power had 
driven out the enemies of His people from the 
land He had given them. He reminded Him of 
the sanctuary they had built for His worship 
and how He had promised to be their protection 
if they obeyed Him. Then he told Him of the 
danger from the Ammonites and Moabites and 
the children of Mount Seir. Read his plea in 
verse 12. 


For further reading: Read the whole prayer 
in 2 Chronicles 20:5 to 12. 


THINK of the example Jehoshaphat gives us 
in laying our cases before the Ruler of heaven 
and earth. 

RESOLVE always to seek His help when you 
are threatened with trouble. 


WEDNESDAY 
God’s Promise to Help 


Open your Bible to 2 Chronicles 20. 


Such an earnest prayer demanded an acknowl- 
edgment—and our loving God was quick to give 
one. A Levite stepped forward. The Holy Spirit 
had given him a message of hope and encour- 
agement for Judah in its time of trouble. Read 
the message he gave, in verses 15 to 17. 

What wonderful promises! ‘“‘The battle is not 
your’s, but God’s.”’ “Ye shall not need to fight in 
this battle.”’ “For the Lord will be with you.” 
Read what king and people did as they heard 
these words of hope and cheer, in verse 18. 

So full of optimism and faith were they that 
they had to find expression for their feelings 
somehow, and with a loud voice they praised 
the Lord. No doubt they sang some of the won- 
derful songs of deliverance that Jehoshaphat’s 
ancestor David had sung when threatened by 
trouble. They went to bed that night not cower- 
ing in fear at the enemy drawing close but con- 
fident in the Lord of hosts. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
200. 
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TuInK how cheered the people of Judah 
were by the promise of help that came to them. 

THANK God for the times He assures you of 
victory in your battles. 


THURSDAY 
How the Battle Was Won 


Open your Bible to 2 Chronicles 20. 

The bustle of preparation for marching began 
early the next morning. Find what Jehoshaphat 
said to the people, in verse 20. 

And then he did something that seemed 
strange to do when preparing an army for 
battle. You can find what he did, in verse 21. 

So this army went forth, not equipped with 
tanks or planes but with a choir singing the 
praises of God and thanking Him for His prom- 
ises of victory. 

As they sang, the Lord kept His promise to 
fight the battle for them. You can read what 
happened to the would-be invaders, in verses 22 
and 23. 

When Judah came to the watchtower in the 
wilderness, an amazing sight greeted their eyes. 
They had expected to see an army equipped 
and ready to fight. Find what they did see, in 
verse 24. 

It took them three days to gather the valua- 
bles from the fallen foe, and then they returned 
to Jerusalem. What a homecoming that was! 
Read about it in verses 27 and 28. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
202; p. 203, par. 1. 

THINK of the power of song—how it has 
helped others, like Paul and Silas in their prison 
experience, to win victories of faith. 


RESOLVE to sing when you are in trouble and 
to sing when you are happy and God has an- 
swered your prayers. 


FRIDAY 


This week we have learned about two battles 
in which Jehoshaphat had a part. The first was 
against the Syrians; the second, the Ammonites 
and Moabites. Beside the following statements 
write S (for Syria) or AM (for Ammonites and 
Moabites) to indicate to which it refers. 

1. Fought to gain a city for a neighboring 
king. ( ) 

2. Fought to ward off invaders. ( ) 

3. The Lord’s counsel sought beforehand but 
not followed. ( ) 

4. The Lord’s counsel sought beforehand and 
followed. ( ) 

5. Fought because Jehoshaphat felt he ought 
to keep a promise he should not have made 
in the first place. ( ) 

6. Preceded with prayer and praise and song. 

) 

7. Fought without the shedding of blood on 
the side of Judah. ( ) 

8. Fought with fatal results for the aggressor. 
. 9 


Review the memory verse. 
Friday night reading: A. S. Maxwell, 
Bible Story, vol. 5, pp. 107-110. 


The 


It Wasn’t a Gun 
From page 19 


—this was the man who flung his hands up 
and shouted, “Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot!” 

At last Santiago had found his enemy, 
the man who had killed his father! 

He put his hand into his inside coat 
pocket. The man at the door was sure he was 
reaching for a sawed-off pistol. But, of 
course, it wasn’t a gun at all. It was a small 
colporteur prospectus to show customers 
what kind of books he was selling. Santiago 
had a special pocket inside the coat where 
he kept the prospectus. 

It was a difficult thing to do, but Santiago 
finally succeeded in persuading the badly 
scared man not to worry any more. He 
hadn’t come to bring him death, but life 
instead. 

Soon Santiago and his “enemy” were hav- 
ing a friendly conversation about the book 
Santiago was selling. And when the colpor- 
teur left, he was clutching a two-dollar 
down payment on a book that would show 
that murderer the way to everlasting life. 





The Spider and My Mumps 
From page 11 


feeling so sure she didn’t love me any more. 
How terrible it would have been if it had 
rained! 

“I’m going to see you take the blouse to 
the State fair,” father said. “It won’t matter 
if you don’t win, Baby.” 

Mother and father weren't cross with me. 
God had forgiven me. How wonderful He 
was! Never again would I think only of my- 
self. It was good to hear father call me Baby 
again. And through the window I could see 
three of my friends coming up the walk to 
visit me. 
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—_— YES, OUR NEWEST. AND MOST FASCINATING HOME CAME 
—FUN FOR ALL AGES. 


VEL a Educational and recreational. 
D 

FOLLOW THE THRILLING ~ VENTURES Large 14” x 22'2” playing doard. 

of ancient Israel in May be played by any number 


from two to six. 


“EGYPT to CANAAN” Ideal for all family 


recreational situations. 


We 


HOME FUN PACKET 


Consisting of eight fascinating family games 
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Order <Fom YOUR BOOK and BIBLE HOUSE 
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Prophetesses 
By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


Put the first letter of each drawing in order and you will have the names of four Bible prophetesses. 


1. 


3. 





2 








Sound-Alike Words 


By MILDRED G. LEWIS 


Here are several pairs of words that are spelled 
differently but pronounced alike. You must get both 
right to count the answers correct, as one word alone 
is no score. The sample shows you what to do. 


to rip to pieces 

a weed 

to ask of God 

any animal hunted 
by another ani- 
mal for food 


Job. 16:9 
Mark 9:20 
Ps. 55:17 
Eze. 34:22 


a place to worship 

to change 

a male child 

source of light and 
heat 

what we see with 

a personal pronoun 

what we breathe 

one who receives 
property on the 
death of another 

something heathen 
worship 

not busy, unoccu- 


pied time 
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Matt. 5:23 
Ps. 89:34 


Isa. 9:6 
Eph. 4:26 


Luke 18:25 
Rev. 22:12 


| Thess. 4:17 
Rom. 8:17 


1 Cor. 8:4 
Matt. 12:36 


Who Was He? 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


He was “the seventh from Adam.” 

He prophesied of the second coming of Christ. 

He was the father of the oldest man who ever lived. 

His own father lived 962 years. 

The Bible tells us “he walked with God.” 

When he was 365 years old, he was translated, or 
taken to heaven without dying. 

If you need to, look him up in Genesis 5:18-24. 
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